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Market crisis 
haunts the worid 


ALMOST 40% of the 
world is gripped by crisis. 

Japan, East Asia, Russia, 
South America, the list of 
economies hit by crisis just 
keeps growing. 

Now the US economy, 
the world's biggest, is 
starting to slow down. 

American economist 
James Galbraith writes: 

"So far, the Asian crisis, 
the Russian default, the 
IMF's impotence, the stock 
market slump and our 
slowdown bear a frighten¬ 
ing resemblance to the 
early stages of the col¬ 
lapse of world capitalism 
that began in 1930." 

That would impose ter¬ 
rible sufferings on people 
at the bottom. 

But workers around the 
world are fighting back. 

In South Korea, Hyundai 
workers and supporters 
faced down riot police. 

In Indonesia, strikes 
and land occupations have 
spread around the coun¬ 
try. 

Working class struggles 
like these can stop our 
rulers from making us pay 
for their crisis. 

And such struggles 
open the way towards 
a socialist future where 
workers run society. 


Hikoi against poverty 
attracts thousands 



We need a socialist 
alternative 


THE ANGLICAN'S Hikoi of Hope 
has been joined by thousands of 
people sickened by the growing 
gap between rich and poor created 
by the market. 

The social services which used 
to be provided on a not-for-profit 
basis are being bent to market 
forces. 

Commercialised health, terti¬ 
ary fees, market rents, taxes on 
benefits and work-for-dole are 
being applauded by big business 
while increasing the suffering of 
the majority. 

The Employment Contracts 
Act cut away restrictions on the 
operations of the labour market. 
The result was a massive drop in 
workers’ buying power. 

Governments since 1984 have 
said that letting the market rip was 
necessary to “get the fundamentals 
right”. 

There had to be pain before 
there could be gain, they said. 

Butnowthat“thefundamentals” 
are right, and the market rules su¬ 
preme, Shipley and her cronies tell 
us to expect more pain because of 
the global crisis. 

There must be more spend¬ 
ing cuts and more privatisation, 
they say. 

The hikoi’s official slogan is 
- “Enough is enough! There has to 
be a better way.” 

The“betterway”isademocratic, 
cooperative, socialist world without 
a market and profiteering bosses. 


























I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"What is needed is a 
strategy for growth, a 
strategy for working 
smarter and for max¬ 
imising our export 
potential." 

■ Labour finance 
spokesperson 
MICHAEL CULLEN on 
June 23 

"There's little hope 
of business export¬ 
ing its way out of 
trouble. Gambling on 
a smooth, export-led 
recovery looks every 
bit like a sucker's bet." 
■ SOCIALIST WORKER 
on July 8 

"Trade figures re¬ 
leased yesterday 
showed little sign of 
New Zealand export¬ 
ing its way out of 
recession." 

■ NZ HERALD on 
September 11 


Changes to 

Socialist 

Worker 

STARTING WITH last issue, 
I am no longer co-editing 
Socialist Worker. 

I will instead be 
working as an organ¬ 
iser for the Socialist 
Workers Organisation, 
as well as writing regu¬ 
larly for the paper. 

The sole editor will 
be Grant Brookes until 
the end of the year. 

The paper will 
continue to come out 
fortnightly, although 
reduced in size to 12 
pages. 

I take this opportu¬ 
nity to thank the many 
people who help to 
produce and sell Social¬ 
ist Worker. Your work 
makes it the biggest- 
selling paper on the 
Left, and the best. 

Kia kaha 

GRANT MORGAN 

P.S. This statement was 
supposed to be in the 
last issue, but got over¬ 
looked in the (usual) 
last minute chaos. 


Stripping away the 


"BENEFITS CUT off? 
Family to support? 
Why not try dancing at 
Showgirls!" 

Right-wingers are 
never short of lies. But 
this recent newspaper ad 
seeking sex workers for 
an Auckland strip club 
demolishes a heap of 
them at a single stroke. 

One is the idea that 
women in the sex indus¬ 
try enjoy it. After all, the 
story goes, the market 
upholds everyone’s in¬ 
dividual freedom and 
no-one forces a woman 
to sign the employment 
contract. 

The ad shows the 
“freedom” for working 
class people under the 
market for what it is - a 
choice between degrad¬ 
ing treatment or a life 


of poverty for you and 
your kids. 

Some Right-wingers 
add that “the feminists” 
have “gone too far”, and 
women have now gotten 
the “upper hand”. 

That’s crap. As the 
Showgirls bosses well 
know, when it comes to 
the family it’s mothers 
who still have to look 
after the kids. 

On top of that, wom¬ 
en now take home just 
61.5% of what men do 
each week. 

And after going on 
the game, women must 
face a sexist “justice” 
system that says solicit¬ 
ing is a crime, and run 
the gauntlet of lecherous 
cops blackmailing them 
for sex. 

A government re¬ 


port on the police force 
leaked to the media in 
May said this practice 
was rampant. 

And there’s another 
lie now getting a big 
plug from our Right- 
wing government - that 
the “community wage” 
scheme is going to help 
beneficiaries. 

As it stands, women 
receiving the DPB whose 
kids are over six will 
have to do any “train¬ 
ing or other organised 
activities” they’re told 
to, or fail the “work test”. 
Their benefit would then 
be cut by 50%. 

But to the owners 
of Showgirls, like your 
typical businesspeople, 
that’s just fine. It means 
more poverty and more 
desperate workers to 
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$ 5,000 

MID YEAR APPEAL 


List #3. Thanks to: 

AUCKLAND: GB $10; jams $9; Peter B $100; Tului 
$5; Tom B $10. Total $134. 

CHRISTCHURCH: Branch dinner $185. Total $185. 
WELLINGTON: Job $30. Total $30. 

DUNEDIN: Branch $16.50; KW $30; Jonna $6; 
Simone $5; Gerry $7.40; SB $8. Total $72.90. 
OTHER AREAS: Burt $10. Total $10. 

TOTAL SO FAR $1846.25 

TWO MORE LISTS TO GO 


AS ECONOMIES around 
the world spin into 
crisis. Socialist Worker 
is the only voice raising 
a real alternative to the 
market across Aotearoa. 

But we are still well 
short of our appeal 
target. 

This money is vital 
for Socialist Worker to 
continue the fight. 

SEND DONATIONS TO 
SI/I/ APPEAL, PO BOX IB- 
685, AUCKLAND 


lies 

keep their cash registers 
ringing. 

And Income Sup¬ 
port’s top brass don’t 
seem to mind this out¬ 
come either. Their only 
comment on the ad was: 
“No comment”. 

There are real crimes 
beginning with “P” in 
the sex industry, but 
“prostitution” isn’t one 
of them. For starters, try 
“poverty”, “profit” and 
“police harassment”. 


Protest against 
WORK FOR DOLE 
on October 1 


■ Auckland: Rally and 
march, 12 noon outside 
Aotea Chapel, Queen St 

■ Wellington: The hikoi 
marches to Parliament 

■ Christchurch: Picket 
High St NZES, 12 noon 

■ Dunedin: Rally, Octa¬ 
gon at 12 noon 
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what we think 


/Is Anglican Hikoi approaches Wellington 



Hope lies in mass actions 


The real 
Clinton 


scandal 


SUNDAY NEWS photographers went to the Auckland Hikoi looking for an image 
with a clear message.They found this one 


THE ANGLICAN Church 
is right to spotlight the 
growth of structural poverty 
in Aotearoa. 

NZ has the fastest-grow¬ 
ing gap between rich and 
poor in the advanced 
economies. 

Four out of five house¬ 
holds have a smaller share 
of the country's total 
income than before Roger- 
nomics started the "more 
market" blitzkreig. 

One-third of all kids now 
live below the poverty line. 
Maori remain at the bottom 
of all social indicators. 

The top 20% of income 
earners, comprising the up¬ 
per and middle classes, have 
benefited from tax cuts 
of over $2 billion. That's 
the same amount tertiary 
students owe in debt as a 
result of user pays educa¬ 
tion. 

This reality has been 
confronting church mem¬ 
bers and voluntary welfare 
workers for many years. 


It was their testimony 
that led the Church to or¬ 
ganise the Hikoi. 

Hikoi leaders, however, 
don't seem to have been 
confronting it themselves. 

Auckland organiser 
Harvey Smith said he was 
simply not prepared for the 
"horror stories" he heard 
while the Hikoi was in Auck¬ 
land. 

The hope of these leaders 
is that through highlighting 
the human cost, taking the 
stories of suffering to Parlia¬ 
ment and prayer, a "better 
way" will emerge. 

They will continue 
"engaging" with MPs into 
next year, though they 
insist they're not looking to 
"blame" anyone. 

But the "more market" 
blitzkreig was conceived, 
designed and unleashed 
by real people - business 
leaders, state officials and 
government ministers. 

It's worsened every single 
day by decisions made by 


their successors. 

Collectively, the 80% who 
make up the working class 
majority have the power to 
stop these tiny few. 

The Hikoi organisers have 
mobilised the large num¬ 
bers of people who could 
start to do this. 

But on every occasion, 
they've turned a deaf ear to 
calls for the Hikoi to add its 
weight to collective action. 

Despite calling for "af¬ 
fordable housing", they re¬ 
fused a request to take the 
Hikoi to support a group of 
state tenants fighting unaf¬ 
fordable market rents in 
Auckland. 

Despite calling for more 
"real jobs", they ignored 
a call to march to support 
a group of workers facing 
redundancy in Dunedin. 

They've shown a narrow¬ 
ness of vision towards oth¬ 
ers trying to organise mass 
action. 

But this is where hope 
lies. 


THE SORDID investigation into 
Bill Clinton's sexual relations has 
exposed a carnival of hypocrisy. 

Holier-than-thou "independ¬ 
ent prosecutor" Kenneth Starr 
has maintained he's simply seek¬ 
ing the truth. 

But by focusing only on who 
had sex with who, it was clear 
he was just looking for a political 
weapon against the president 
for his Right-wing Republican 
Party patrons. 

Then there's the media. In 
the US, they are insisting their 
coverage of the Clinton scandal 
is "giving the people what they 
want". 

But opinon polls show the 
American public is sick of the 
scandal. 

It's the same story here. TV 
One gave an extended news 
hour which, they admitted, 
was "heavily dependent" on US 
sources, "due to the seriousness 
of the situation". 

But the media scandal-mon- 
gering is just a way to avoid 
asking really serious questions 
about the president. 

They didn't ask why he 
launched 80 cruise missiles last 
month against a pharmaceuti¬ 
cals plant in Sudan, after US spy 
planes reported that it couldn't 
possibly be manufacturing 
"chemical weapons". 

And they haven't inquired 
into what's happened to the 
millions of Americans pushed off 
welfare under his "reforms". 

Clinton himself is no better. 
The man who signed the anti¬ 
gay Defence of Marriage Act and 
campaigned for teenage sexual 
abstinence has now been caught 
with his pants down. 

But the entire farce has cov¬ 
ered up the real scandal in the 
White House - it's occupied by a 
man ruthlessly killing, maiming 
and destroying lives at home and 
abroad to serve big business. 
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behind 'globalisation' and 'partnership' 


US workers are stirring 



THE COMMUNICATION Workers of America struck last 
month, the latest in a series of big strikes which have ended 


by ALISON STEWART and 
GRANT BROOKES 

AFTER TWO decades of defeat, 
the American working class is 
beginning to revive. 

The first signs came last year, 
when 185,000 delivery workers 
gained a massive victory in a na¬ 
tional strike against the United 
Parcel Service (UPS). 

UPS was forced to agree to 10,000 
new full-time jobs and big pay rises. 
It was the most significant victory by 
US workers in 20 years. 

Early this year, 5,000 Phila¬ 
delphia transport workers also 
won a 40 day strike. 

Solidarity from other workers 
stunned the employers. On the 
first day, workers from a private 
bus company joined the picket 
lines and prevented any buses 
from getting out. 

In May, 9,000 General Motors 
workers walked off the job in 
Flint, Michigan, and paralysed 
the world’s largest industrial cor¬ 
poration. Parts shortages closed 
27 other GM plants. 

They struck because manage¬ 
ment had broken a promise to 
invest US$300 million in one 
Flint factory, and then removed 
metal stamping dies. Workers 
feared it would close. 

During the strike, GM threat- 
ened to shift production to 
Mexico, China or Brazil. But 
despite claims that “globalisa¬ 
tion” of the world economy now 
allows multinationals to roam 
the planet for the lowest wages 
and the best deals, the cost of 
re-building a modern factory 
somewhere overseas is huge. 

Many also need the efficient 
infrastructures and skilled work¬ 
ers only available in the few 


advanced capitalist nations. 

After 8 weeks, GM was forced 
to re-install the machinery and de¬ 
liver on its promised investment. 

As the GM strike was in 
progress, 20,000 construction 
workers, angry that the City gave 
a major contract to a non-union 
firm, joined a spontaneous march 
in New York City. 

Much of Manhattan was para¬ 
lysed as marchers clashed with 
police. 

“Workers flexed their muscles 
in a way New York has not seen 
for years,” reported the New York 
Daily News. 

And just last month, 73,000 
members of the Communication 
Workers of America union won 
their strike against Bell Atlantic 
after just two days. 

These strikes, and the soli¬ 
darity they have gained, reflect 
returning class consciousness 
among US workers. 

In the 1980s, union leaders 
had pointed to the sick economy 
and successfully argued for 
partnership with management 
to increase productivity. They 
went along with downsizing, out¬ 
sourcing and speed-ups, promis¬ 
ing long-term gains. 

But when the economy picked 
up in the 1990s, workers got very 
little. 

Now millions of US workers 
are sick of corporate greed, job 
insecurity and the widening gap 
between rich and poor. 

This new mood among US 
workers comes as global eco¬ 
nomic chaos is beginning to lap 
America’s shores. 

This is a potentially explosive 
mix, and raises the stirring possi¬ 
bility of rising class struggle at the 
heart of the world’s economy. 


NZ lessons 


THE RECENT strikes in America 
demolish the theories of union 
leaders and Labour Party politi¬ 
cians here and point to a real 
alternative to the ravages of 
the market. 

Just like US union leaders, 
the leaders of New Zealand’s big 
unions are hooked on the idea of 
“partnership” with the bosses. 

PSA general secretary David 
Thorp says partnership means un¬ 
ions can “more effectively influence 
decisions made by industry”. 

The top brass at the Engi¬ 
neers Union and the Council of 
Trade Unions are also united in 
pushing the same line. 

The failure of partnership 
here is clear. Back in 1995, for 
instance, Engineers Union lead¬ 
ers convinced 
K i n 1 e i t h 
workers to 
get behind the 
company in 
raising profits 
in return for 
a partnership 
deal promis¬ 
ing joint deci¬ 
sion-making. 

When the 
bosses de¬ 
cided to sack 
a third of the 
workforce last 
month, they 
just ripped 
the deal up. 

Union “influ¬ 
ence” was nil. 

But in Flint, 

General Mo¬ 
tors workers showed how to really 
influence management decisions. 
While partnership had won only 
empty promises, strike action de¬ 
livered US$300 million. 

The recent US strikes also 
show ways to fight the ravages 
of the market that aren’t being 
promoted by the Labour Party. 

Unemployment is tipped to 
skyrocket in coming months. At the 
same time, the wealth of corporate 
heads has never been greater. 

But Labour wouldn’t force 
the bosses to spend their money 
creating jobs. On the contrary. 

“Labour’s alternative mod¬ 
el”, says finance spokesperson 
Michael Cullen, “starts from a 


recognition of... the processes of 
globalisation”. 

Labour’s belief that bosses 
can now move their capital 
freely and set up shop almost 
anywhere in the world means 
they plan to bend over back¬ 
wards to make New Zealand 
“business-friendly” and keep 
investment here. 

But the American strikes 
have again shown that “globali¬ 
sation” is more myth than reality. 
“Business-friendly” policies are 
unnecessary, and won’t halt the 
destruction of jobs. 

But at the Universal Parcel 
Service, the huge strike last year 
forced the company to agree to 
create 10,000 jobs. 

The settlement at Bell Atlan¬ 
tic last month 
also included 
a promise of 
thousands of 
jobs. 

In most 
cases, though, 
these victorious 
strikes weren’t 
led by the un¬ 
ion hierarchy. 
At GM, UAW 
union leaders 
even overturned 
strike votes at 
other plants 
to stop action 
spreading from 
Flint. 

Instead, the 
strikes were 
led by union 
activists on the 
job. A successful fightback in 
Aotearoa requires the same. 

These activists also need to 
be armed with socialist ideas to 
answer both the bosses’ propa¬ 
ganda and losing strategies from 
union leaders, and provide the 
vision of an alternative to the 
market to inspire others. 

And as well as being active 
in the union, they need to be 
organised into a network so they 
can fight not only on their job but 
against government attacks too. 

The Socialist Workers Organi¬ 
sation is asking those wanting to 
fight back to join up or connect 
with the network of activists al¬ 
ready working around it. 



UNITED AUTO Workers union 
members at General Motors know 
somethinq NZ union leaders don't 
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international 


Cops smash into 

South Korean 

occupations 



POLICE SURROUNDED the occupation at Hyundai. 
Union leaders betrayed their members by giving in. 



Why Marxism 
has the answer 


THOUSANDS OF riot police 
stormed into seven facto¬ 
ries belonging to Mando 
Machinery Corporation in 
South Korea on August 27 # 
ending a 17-day occupation 
by workers. 

The police ran amok. Doz¬ 
ens of workers belonging to 
the 4,500 strong MMWU and 
their families were injured. 

A striker at the Kyongju 
plant who was seven months 
pregnant was hospitalised. 

At the Asan plant workers 
and their families fled to the 
rooftop only to be sprayed 
with battle grade teargas by 
helicopters. 

Riot police at the Moon- 
mak plant beat up women and 
children with steel pipes. Work¬ 
ers and their families fought 
back with bits of piping, plant 
machinery and whatever they 
could lay their hands on. 

Over 1,800 strikers had 
been jailed by the end of the 
day. That followed the earlier 
arrest of five key MMWU 
leaders. 

The savage attack on the 
occupying workers underlines 
the depths of the crisis in 
South Korea. A deepening 
economic slump has gripped 
the economy since November 
of last year. 

The giant companies, 
chaebol, which dominate 


South Korea have broken 
their promises of lifelong 
employment and are trying 
to sack tens of thousands of 
workers. 

This is fuelling a wave of 
resistance. The Mando occupa¬ 
tions came hard on the heel of 
sit-ins at the Hyundai Motor 
Company plant at Ulsan in the 
southeast. 

Hyundai bosses had 
planned to sack 1,538 work¬ 
ers but had to settle for 277 
redundancies. 

Union leaders called off 
the Hyundai occupation short 
of victory, but workers have 
since rejected by two to one 
the deal their leaders negoti¬ 
ated. 

The pro-market Far 
Eastern Economic Review 
commented: “The company’s 
ordeal has been a sobering 
lesson for other big busi¬ 
nesses.” 

Despite the limitations 
of the Hyundai deal, many 
workers in South Korea are 
drawing the conclusion that 
militant resistance is the only 
way to confront the economic 
crisis. 

The Korean Confedera¬ 
tion of Trade Unions is plan¬ 
ning a big demonstration 
against unemployment and is 
facing demands for a national 
strike to stop job losses. 


SOCIALIST IDEAS and 
Marxist theory are cru¬ 
cial to understand the 
world we live in. and 
also to explain how 
workers can change so¬ 
ciety. 

Yet some claim that 
because Marxist ideas 
don’t pretend to be neu¬ 
tral, standing “outside 
society”, but instead 
always take the side of 
the working class then 
Marxism is a biased ide¬ 
ology, just like capitalist 
ideas are. 

Socialists, on the other 
hand, say their ideas are 
more truthful and repre¬ 
sent a more accurate view 
of the world than any oth¬ 
ers. How can this be? 

The reason is that the 
ideas of our rulers and 
those who want to justify 
present-day society are 
necessarily false because 
they seek to mask its real 
nature. 

By contrast, Marxist 
ideas seek to dig under¬ 
neath the bosses’ ideas 
and expose what is really 
happening in society. 

Different 

Ideas about society 
and how it works are 
necessarily different 
from, say, ideas about 
nature. 

Natural laws affect all 
human beings equally. So 
a worker and a capitalist 
dropped from the Tower 
of Pisa will both hit the 
ground at the same time 
because of the laws of 
gravity. 

But society is differ¬ 
ent. It’s made up of peo¬ 
ple, and the way society 
develops affects different 
people in different ways. 

So capitalist produc¬ 
tion is based on exploita¬ 


tion. That results in profits 
for the employer, and hard¬ 
ship and fear of unemploy¬ 
ment for the worker. 

In this and a thousand 
other ways the class divide 
between bosses and work¬ 
ers runs through every 
area of society. 

It means that any the¬ 
ory about society cannot 
avoid this divide, but must 
come down on one side or 
the other of it. 

The notion that such 
theories can be impartial is 
as unreasonable as expect¬ 
ing bosses to be impartial 
about the level of wages 
and profits. 

Beliefs 

Throughout history, 
rulers have always main¬ 
tained their power through 
a combination of repres¬ 
sion, and spreading false 
beliefs which justify their 
rule. 

Today society is perme¬ 
ated by a battery of ruling 
class ideas that justify capi¬ 
talism - that bosses and 
workers share a national 
interest, that workers could 
never run society, that 
brown and white workers 
ar’e somehow totally dif¬ 
ferent from each other and 
could never unite. 

Marxist ideas are dif¬ 
ferent from all such ide¬ 
ologies. They aren’t set in 
stone and worshipped as 
holy writ. 

By being constantly 
tested against the real ex¬ 
perience of society, Marx¬ 
ist ideas can be developed 
into a more truthful pic¬ 
ture of reality. 

So Marx, for instance, 
didn’t dream up from no¬ 
where the idea that work¬ 
ers can’t take control of 
the capitalist state and use 
it to establish a democratic, 


cooperative, socialist so¬ 
ciety. 

He came to it by ob¬ 
serving how workers in 
the Paris Commune in 
1871 set up an alterna¬ 
tive to the capitalist state 
and then were brutally 
crushed by the army. 

And socialists today 
say workers need to 
smash the capitalist state, 
not because Marx said it, 
but because the experi¬ 
ence of workers’ strug¬ 
gles since then constantly 
points to that conclusion. 

Bosses and those who 
defend capitalism and 
the market system claim 
it’s the only way to pro¬ 
vide prosperity. 

Marxists argue that 
the capitalist system in 
reality produces reces_ 
sion, job losses and mis¬ 
ery for the vast majority. 

Proven 

Throughout this cen¬ 
tury and again today the 
Marxist view is being 
proven correct in the 
most devastating detail. 

It’s only possible to 
fully understand how 
society works by taking 
the standpoint of those 
who have an interest in 
changing it, not of those 
who would maintain the 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion at the heart of capi¬ 
talist society. 

Only the working 
class has an interest in 
resisting the bosses, over¬ 
throwing capitalism and 
establishing a classless 
society. 

That’s why there is no 
contradiction between 
looking at society scien¬ 
tifically and standing four 
square on the side of the 
workers. 

■ KEVIN OVENDEN 
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I930s-style slump threatens Che world 


The ‘experts’ have no 


answers 


by GRANT MORGAN 

SUDDENLY THE world 
economy faces the pos¬ 
sibility of a 1930s-style 
economic collapse, with 
all the horrors of mass 
unemployment and epi¬ 
demic poverty. 

Even Wall Street is jit¬ 
tery despite the Ameri¬ 
can economy’s eight-year 
boom. 

Alan Greenspan, head 
of the US Federal Reserve, 


admits that America can¬ 
not remain unaffected by 
a crisis that has now leap¬ 
frogged from Asia to Latin 
America via Russia. 

Last year, when Thai¬ 
land went into a tailspin, 
the “experts” blamed 
“government mismanage¬ 
ment” and said the crisis 
wouldn’t spread to other 
Asian “Tigers”. 

When other “Tigers” 
bit the dust, they blamed 
“state intervention” in the 


region’s economies and 
prescribed “more market” 
policies. Yet, for years be¬ 
forehand, they had been 
praising the Asian “eco¬ 
nomic miracle”. 

Earlier this year the 
“experts” claimed the 
Asian crisis was over. 
Then the stagnating Japa¬ 
nese economy slid into 
recession, threatening to 
pull other countries down 
with it. 

The panicky “experts” 


performed an ideologi¬ 
cal backflip and called for 
a massive government 
spending programme to 
stimulate the Japanese 
economy. 

Now Russia has slid 
into economic and po¬ 
litical chaos, making non¬ 
sense of the praise that the 
“experts” were heaping on 
Yeltsin’s market “reforms” 
until a few months ago. 

And capital is fleeing 
Latin American econo¬ 


mies, which are slowing 
down and facing reces¬ 
sion. The crisis is moving 
to America’s back door. 

The “experts” are now 
scrapping among them¬ 
selves over what to do. 
Should countries save or 
spend their way out of cri¬ 
sis? Should there be more 
or less government inter¬ 
vention in the economy? 

They have no answers 
to halt the spread of eco¬ 
nomic crisis. 


what 
they 
said... 


"...a major world recession is possible." 

■ DON BRASH, governor of New Zealand's Reserve Bank. 

"Global economy: Why recession is inevitable." 

■ Headline in NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, the 

premier business magazine in Aotearoa. 

"A particularly dangerous, though by no means un¬ 
expected, form of bad judgement is abroad just now. 
It's the kind that says - See, that's what free market 
capitalism does for you ." 

■ THE ECONOMIST, the world's most prestigious 
economic magazine, bemoans the market's crisis of 
legitimacy in the wake of growing economic crisis. 


What’s behind the insanity? 



WHY IS there now a gen¬ 
eral crisis in the world 
economy? 

This question isn't 
new. It was also asked in 
the early 1970s. 

The pro-market "ex¬ 
perts" who've blamed 
"mismanagement" or 
"government interven¬ 
tion" for the current cri¬ 
sis, still blame the "oil 
shocks" for the last gen¬ 
eral crisis. 

But the real reason the 
global economy slumped 
in the early '70s was a 
worldwide fall in the rate 
of profit. 

Competition 

Profit rates fell be¬ 
cause fiercer global com¬ 
petition after World War 
Two had caused a higher 
proportion of investment 
to flow into buying ma¬ 
chines rather than em¬ 
ploying workers. 

This raised labour 
productivity, lowering 
production costs and giv¬ 
ing individual bosses a 
competitive edge. 

But throughout the 
system it reduced returns 
on total investment. 

Profit hinges on work¬ 
ers being paid less than 
the value of what they 
produce. 


As more investment 
goes into buying ma¬ 
chinery compared to hir¬ 
ing labour, it undercuts 
the very source of profit 
- exploited workers. This 
caused the overall rate of 
profit to fall. 

The managers of 
capitalism in govern¬ 
ment and business man¬ 
aged to resuscitate the 
world economy in the 
mid-70s, chiefly through 
rolling back many gains 
workers had made since 
1945. 

But the rate of profit 
never returned to its 
earlier high level and 
the world economy re¬ 
mained comparatively 
sick. 

Another key element 
in today's crisis is capital¬ 
ism's "economic cycle". 

While investment is 
planned by each com¬ 
pany, in the economy as 
a whole it's unplanned. 

Anarchy 

As investment rises, 
sooner or later the anar¬ 
chy of the market gives 
rise to shortages of raw 
materials, machinery 
and skilled labour. These 
shortages will push up 
costs. 

However, as the rise 


in investment flows 
into new production, 
the market for the extra 
goods becomes flood¬ 
ed, the cost increases 
cannot be passed on 
and prices of goods 
may even fall. 


Profits are squeezed, 
leading to a recession in 
the profit-driven market 
system. 

Huge inventories of 
unsold goods started 
piling up across Asia last 
year, world prices plum¬ 


meted for Asian exports 
like computer chips and 
the region slid into re¬ 
cession. 

The boom-bust cycle 
has interacted with the 
general fall in the rate of 
profit to spark three glo¬ 


bal recessions - in 1974, 
1980 and 1990. 

Now a fourth is gath¬ 
ering pace. This one looks 
set to become the worst 
since the Great Slump of 
the 1930s. 

The crisis wasn't 
caused by the increasing 
deregulation and globali¬ 
sation of investment. 

But these factors 
will worsen the "credit 
crunch" typical of all 
major recessions. 

System 

Nor is the crisis the re¬ 
sult of government mis¬ 
management, although 
this can intensify its ef¬ 
fects. 

The cause of the crisis 
is located in the heart 
of the beast - the way 
the system is hooked on 
profits. 

Even though rising la¬ 
bour productivity means 
more goods and services 
are being produced than 
ever before, workers 
must suffer because of 
a global drop in profit¬ 
ability. 

In short, workers 
must be made poorer 
even though they're 
producing more wealth. 
That's the insanity of 
the market. 


Make the bosses pay 

BOSSES IN New Zealand are demanding that the crisis 
in their system be paid for by the workers. 

And the National-led government is willingly doing 
what the bosses want. 

Shipley and her economic supremo, Bill Birch, have 
indicated that unemployment will be allowed to rise, 
government spending will be trimmed and more state 
assets will be privatised. 

Workers must raise their own demands to build a 
mass fightback against Shipley and exert pressure on 
any future Labour-led government. 

Additional purchasing power should be pumped into the 
working class, which would be more likely to stimulate the 
economy and provide jobs. Here’s some suggestions: 

■ Make health care free, including visits to GPs. 

Put an extra billion into public hospitals and restore 
elected hospital boards. 

■ Make state education free. Write off the accumulated 
debt of tertiary students. Halt government subsidies to pri¬ 
vate education and reinvest the savings in state education. 

■ Raise the minimum wage to at least $10 an hour, 
the figure proposed by the Trade Union Federation. 
Repeal the union-busting Employment Contracts Act. 

■ Replace work-for-dole with government-funded 
jobs paying the going rate. Return benefits to pre-1991 
levels. Restore comprehensive workers’ compensation 
and income-related state rents. 

■ Abolish GST, which adds 12.5% to every purchase. 
The bosses pass on GST, meaning it’s mostly a tax on 
the working class. 

■ Tax the rich to fund these reforms. Income tax on 
the seriously wealthy and company tax should be 
lifted to at least 66 cents in the dollar, the same as it 
was a decade ago. 

Such measures, claim capitalism’s defenders, are out 
of touch with market realities. 

Yet the system could afford similar measures in the 
1960s and 70s when national output and labour produc¬ 
tivity were much lower. 

If the market cannot now afford a decent standard of 
living for everyone, then it’s the market that should be 
cut back - not our jobs and income and security. 


Vision for 
the future 


THE ECONOMIC crisis is 
triggering an ideological 
crisis for the world's rul¬ 
ing classes. 

Their hype about the 
wonders of the market 
looks increasingly absurd. 
The old certainties of capi¬ 
talism’s rulers are melting 
away. 

This opens up space 
for socialists to win a real 
hearing among workers 
and students. 

Possibie 

We say: It’s possible 
for people at the bottom 
to rise up and create a 
democratically-planned 
and cooperatively-owned 
economy which satisfies 
human need, not private 
greed. 

That means overthrow¬ 
ing the existing ruling 
classes and building soci¬ 
eties run by workers. 

This socialist vision is 
the only complete answer 
to the madness of the mar¬ 
ket. 

But socialism, being 
the deed of the masses, 
isn’t going to come at one 
bound. 

So it’s also important 
to demand immediate re¬ 
forms, like free health and 
education, more jobs and 
decent wages and benefits, 
all funded by taxing the 
rich. 

At a time when eco¬ 
nomic crisis is under¬ 
mining the legitimacy of 
capitalism, combining a 


socialist vision with im¬ 
mediate demands can 
start to fire workers’ im¬ 
agination and draw them 
into mass struggles. Then 
workers begin to reshape 
society through their own 
actions. 

Shipley’s majority in 
Parliament is slim and 
shaky, resting on nine “in¬ 
dependents” who could be 
shifted by pressure from 
below. Mass protests could 
force her Right-wing gov¬ 
ernment into an early 
election. 

But the little that Labour 
is promising to workers is 
conditional on the state of 
the market. A Labour-led 
government would also 
look to shove the burdens 
of the crisis onto the backs 
of workers. 

Organisation 

This could lead to mass 
despondency and a swing 
to the Right - unless work¬ 
ers are mobilised around 
their own demands, con¬ 
vinced that the market 
shouldn’t be allowed to 
ruin their lives. 

So building socialist 
organisation inside the 
working class is vital to 
what happens today and 
tomorrow as well as the 
more distant future. 

You can make a dif¬ 
ference by joining the So¬ 
cialist Workers Organisa¬ 
tion. Approach an SWO 
member or post away the 
clipout on page 10. 
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March Against Unemployment 10 years on 


Determination to resist 


LIKE THE Anglican Church's Hikoi of Hope, the March Against Unemployment 
(MAU) took off from Te Hapua in the Far North ten years ago next month. 

Three weeks later, it too arrived at Parliament. 

There are other similarities between the MAU and today's Hikoi, as well. 

In 1988, too, the economy slid into recession. The Labour government 
responded by cutting taxes for high income earners and companies, cutting 
government spending and demanding wage restraint. 

Labour's economic policy was directed at freeing up the market, creating 
a "flexible labour market" and providing "industry assistance". 

Unemployment rose as a result by nearly 50,000 to reach 140,000 by 
October 1988, and would rise further to 181,000 in early 1989. 

In September 1988, prime minister David Lange announced that Labour 
would be introducing a work-for-dole scheme, based on the American 
"workfare" model of "no work, no dole". 

As the March got under way, opinion polls showed that unemployment 
was voters' number one concern. 



AN ANGRY demonstraion and a sea of red flags outside Parliament at 
the end of the March. This killed off Labour's plans for a work-for-dole 
scheme 


BY SEPTEMBER 1988, 
unemployment had 
reached 140,000. This 
level of unemployment 
hadn't been seen since 
the 1930s, and there 
was alarm and deter¬ 
mination to resist it 
among workers. 

That determination 
found expression in the 
decision by unemployed 
and Left activists to 
march from Northland 
to Wellington in protest. 
Protests were also held 
in South Island towns 
and cities. 

The protesters set 
off from Te Hapua on 
October 10. Their main 
slogan was: “Jobs for all, 
and a living income.” 

They demanded that 
the government stop 
sacking state sector 
workers and fund the 
creation of “real jobs 
under community con¬ 
trol.” 

The march had a 
militant, angry feel to 
it, but it was also highly 
organised. The marchers 
voted to ban “booze, 
drugs, sexual harass¬ 
ment and freeloaders” 
from their ranks. 

Support 

From start to finish, 
the march attracted huge 
support from workers 
and other opponents of 
unemployment. 

Thousands of dollars 
were donated along the 
way, as well as many 
gifts of food, including 
a whole cattle beast and 
several sheep. 

A staunch pillar of 
support was provided 
by Maori, who opened 
marae after marae to the 
march. Maori were also 
well represented among 
the marchers and in the 
leadership. 

One of the MAU’s 
chants was: “Maori 
workers, Pakeha work¬ 
ers, Island workers 


- Stick together! Stick 
together!” 

Backing from the un¬ 
ion movement came in 
the form of donations, 
resolutions of support 
and in some cases a 
physical presence, like 
the 500 Mason & Porter 
factory workers who 
voted to take half a day 
off to join the march 
through Auckland. 

However, the mili¬ 
tant spirit of the protest 
was not reflected in 
all-out union support. 
The main focus of the 
leaders of the Council 
of Trade Unions was in 
securing a “Compact” 
with the Labour gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Compact was 
a trade-off of reduced 
union demands in return 
for vague promises that 
Labour would be more 
“pro-worker”. 

Conciliation 

This conciliatory at¬ 
titude of the top CTU 
leaders in 1988 did not 
reflect the growing an¬ 
ger with the Labour 
government seen on the 
MAU. 

This mood at the 
grassroots was seen 
however, in the sales of 
the Communist Party’s 
paper, People’s Voice. 

Taking a stridently 
uncompromising anti¬ 
government line at the 
time, it sold around 
4,000 copies along the 
march route. 

The march ended on 
November 2, with a mass 
display of anti-govern¬ 
ment defiance in the 
grounds of Parliament. 
300 marchers arrived 
from their last over¬ 
night stop at Porirua, 
rallied at Civic Square 
and then marched to the 
Beehive. 

They were joined by 
labourers, Post Office 
workers, car assemblers, 


meatworkers, rail, mar¬ 
itime and healthcare 
workers. 

The numbers swelled 
to 5,000. March spokes¬ 
person Sue Bradford 
told the rally that work¬ 
ers shared a common 
interest with the unem¬ 
ployed. 

“In this wage round, 
we are being used 
against those of you in 
work”, she said. “You 
need more wages, we 
need jobs.” 

Labour Party presi¬ 
dent Ruth Dyson of¬ 
fered to take a small 
delegation inside Parlia¬ 


ment for private talks. 

There had been in¬ 
tense debate inside the 
March about whether 
lobbying MPs or mass 
demonstrations were 
more effective in chang¬ 
ing government poli¬ 
cies. 

But the marchers 
refused Dyson’s invita¬ 
tion. 

Employment min¬ 
ister Phil Goff was 
drowned out by booing 
and jeering as he told 
the protest that “sus¬ 
tainable” jobs would 
have to wait for “eco¬ 
nomic growth”. 


The marchers chant¬ 
ed: “Labour out!” But 
they didn’t even allow 
National MP Bill Birch 
to take the platform and 
speak. 

The March Against 
Unemployment was the 
greatest demonstration 
of working class unity 
seen since the 1930s. Be¬ 
tween 15.000 and 20,000 
workers supported it. 

Despite Dyson’s 
prediction that only 
“constructive engage¬ 
ment” would change 
the government’s mind, 
Labour’s work-for-dole 
scheme was shelved. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


Students fight 
bulk funding 


5,000 join Auckland Hikoi 



ANGLICAN BISHOPS lead marchers in Auckland 


Dunedin Hikoi 


STUDENTS STRUCK at 
Timaru's Mountain View 
High School on Septem¬ 
ber 4 to protest the de¬ 
cision by the board of 
trustees (BOT) to accept 
bulk funding. 

93% of Mountain 
View’s 660 pupils stayed 
away after a letter home 
to parents from head boy 
Craig Edlin and head girl 
Rosie Harris asked them 
to support the action. 

Teacher Denis Beal is 
hopeful that the action 
will increase pressure on 
the board. 

“It was staggering”, 
he said. “93% cannot be 
ignored. The parent body 
that elected this board 
is seriously at odds with 
them.” 

Meanwhile, a student- 
led campaign at Green 
Bay High School in Auck¬ 
land has defeated moves 
by the principal and BOT 
chair to accept bulk fund¬ 
ing. 

Seventh-form pupil 
Mark Lee, a member of 
the Socialist Workers Or¬ 
ganisation, organised a 
student petition and won 
resolutions against bulk 
funding from a special 
student council meeting. 

When Lee’s campaign 
began, the principal 
claimed that only a minor¬ 
ity of staff were opposed 
to bulk funding. 

A vote of all school 
staff held on Septem¬ 
ber 7, however, was 42-4 
against, and the board 
ditched the proposal. 

The fight against bulk 
funding has become 
sharper since this year’s 
budget, when the govern¬ 
ment announced an extra 
$222 million to entice 
schools to accept it. 

Green Bay was in line 
for an extra $113,000 if 
it took over responsibil¬ 
ity for all school costs, 
including teacher salaries 
currently handled by Wel¬ 
lington. 


The government’s 
bulk funding plan was 
outlined in the Ministry 
of Education’s School 
Governance and Manage¬ 
ment report in 1995. 

The report said bulk 
funding would enable 
teachers’ collective em¬ 
ployment contract to be 
replaced by site contracts 
negotiated with indi¬ 
vidual principals. 

Bulk funding would 
also make it easier to cap 
school grants, meaning 
heavier reliance on lo¬ 
cal fundraising to meet 
school costs. 

This would lead to a 
bigger gap between “rich 
schools” in the wealthy 
neighbourhoods and 
“poor schools” for the 
majority of families liv¬ 
ing outside them. 

Both treasurer Bill 
Birch and prime minis¬ 
ter Jenny Shipley have 
justified the $222 mil¬ 
lion price-tag to business 
audiences by hinting at 
the “long-term savings” 
or the lower “fiscal risks 
in the future” once bulk 
funding was in place. 

Teachers fear that 
bulk funding would also 
open the door to school 
privatisation. 

Labour is promising 
to scrap bulk funding if 
it’s elected, and re-al- 
locate the extra money 
across all schools. 

But it’s the threat of 
strikes and withdrawal 
of “good-will” which 
have overturned previ¬ 
ous board decisions, and 
now the prospect of stu¬ 
dent action, which have 
helped ensure that to 
date only 17% of schools 
have accepted bulk fund¬ 
ing. 

Direct action by staff 
and students can also 
make sure that any La¬ 
bour-led government 
wouldn’t be able to cite 
“economic pressures” 
and break its promise. 


5,000 PEOPLE marched 
up Queen Street on Sep¬ 
tember 12 to support 
the Anglican Church's 
Hikoi of Hope. 

The Hikoi to high¬ 
light structural poverty 
in Aotearoa is march¬ 
ing under the slogan: 
“Enough is enough! 
There must be an alter¬ 
native.” 

Despite the huge 
numbers, however, the 
procession lacked en¬ 
ergy. They marched in 
silence, apart from the 
sound of a pipe band. 

A large number 
looked on from the 
footpath as the Hikoi 
passed, but most did 
not join in. 

Many of the march¬ 
ers walked behind par¬ 
ish banners. 

But the high turnout 
also included a contin¬ 
gent from the Service 
and Food Workers Un¬ 
ion, dozens sporting 
Alliance placards and 
many more with no 
apparent church affili¬ 
ation. 

For the first time in 
many years, a Young 
Labour banner was 
seen on the march. 

At one point, several 
Hikoi organisers con¬ 
fronted an activist in¬ 
volved in fighting water 
privatisation who was 
handing out leaflets. 

They accused her of 
trying to “take over” 
the hikoi and told her 
to stop. 

In Northland, organ¬ 
isers had earlier refused 
permission for a Coun¬ 
cil of Trade Unions ban¬ 
ner to accompany the 
Hikoi. 

They said it did not 
fit their policy that 
banners from outside 
groups must devote at 
least two thirds of their 
area to the Hikoi’s five 
general planks - real 
jobs, a public health 
system we can trust, liv¬ 
ing benefits and wages, 
affordable housing and 


accessible education. 

And they had also 
turned a deaf ear to a 
request from retired 
state tenant facing evic¬ 
tion, Len Parker, to 
highlight the plight of 
everyone struggling un¬ 
der market rents and 
take a Hikoi group to 
his home. 

The official Hikoi 
flags were sponsored by 
Harcourts Real Estate, 
a company handling the 
sell-off of state houses. 

Sell-offs are part of 
the government’s mar¬ 
ket rents policy, which 
is denying affordable 
housing to people like 
Len. 

At Aotea Square, 
three members of the 
Hikoi’s “core group”, 
announced as repre¬ 
sentatives of Maori, Pa- 
keha and Pacific Island 
communities, addressed 
the rally. 

But half of the 
marchers left early on. 

80% had gone when 
the last speaker asked 
the rally for “ayes” to 
endorse the Hikoi’s five 
planks. 

If the rally had be¬ 
gun with a call to march 
to Len’s house, many of 
those who left would 
have felt there was 
something they could 
do to make a difference 
and been given a reason 
to stay. 


THE SOUTH island leg of 
the Anglican Hikoi marched 
from Mosgiel to Dunedin 
on September 11. 

The route took the 
Hikoi past the railway 
workshops in Hillside 
Road, where 60 to 70 re¬ 
dundancies had been an¬ 
nounced the previous day. 

The Hikoi claims to be 
highlighting the need for 
real jobs, but a call for the 
march to stop and show 
support went unheeded 
as organisers led it on past 
the factory gate. 

The next day, around 
300 turned out to a rally 
in the Octagon. 

AEP workers 
hold out 

100 PACKAGING work¬ 
ers at AEP industries in 
Auckland are refusing to 
bow to company intimi¬ 
dation and are sticking to 
their demand for a 2% 
pay increase, in line with 
inflation. 

They struck for 24 hours 
when management sus¬ 
pended a worker enforcing 
a black ban. 

They’ve won a series of 
higher offers out of manage¬ 
ment, who recently spent 
millions on new equipment. 

The Engineers Union is 
meeting with them again next 
week. A delegate told Socialist 
Worker. “It’s not over yet.” 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Great reception around the Hikoi 


THE SOCIALIST Workers Organi¬ 
sation has been out supporting 
the Hikoi of Hope. 

Members have marched with 
it, at both ends of the country, 
to support its aims and to talk 
with others joining the Hikoi 
about how they can turn hope 
into reality. 

All branches report great sales 
of the last issue of Socialist Worker, 
featuring ideas about what can be 
done to achieve the Hikoi’s goals. 

In Auckland, 128 copies were 
sold on the march as it passed 
through the city, and six people 
gave their names to stay in touch. 

A leaflet inviting marchers to 
meet with the Branches the next 
day to hear more socialist ideas 
attracted another newcomer. 


Dunedin Branch sold out of its 
regular order a week before the 
Hikoi arrived, and had to order 
more papers for sales on the day. 

Wellington Branch has also 
found heightened interest in the 
last issue, selling 36 at their regu¬ 
lar Saturday sale. 

Members who are asking first¬ 
time buyers to join the SWO have 
had many animated discussions. 
Not only are buyers led to give 
some thought to their own politi¬ 
cal position, but sellers have had 
to explain the need for a revolu¬ 
tionary party. 

As a result of this approach, 
new contacts have been gained in 
both Auckland and Wellington. 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Auckland Branch meets every 
Wednesday at 7.30pm at the 
Socialist Centre, 86 Princes St, 
Onehunga. Phone 6343 984 or 
write to Box 13-685, Auckland. 

■ September 16 - The myth-mak¬ 
ers: How advertising works 

City Branch meets 7.30pm every 
Tuesday at 8 Rose Rd, Ponsonby. 

■ September 15 - What would a 
just society look like? 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ September 16 - 150 years of 
the Communist Manifesto 


■ September 23 - After the Hikoi: 
What next? 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ September 24 - Does class still 
matter? 

■ October 1 - Is Cuba socialist? 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 

■ September 17 - What socialists 
say about violence 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be con¬ 
tacted through the SWO national 
office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@ak.planet. 
co.nz 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

i JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! | 

i Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I Q I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ m 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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review 


■ VIDEO - Brassed Off 

Warm comedy, callous bosses 



by DAVID COLYER 

FOR THOSE who missed 
Brassed Off at the mov¬ 
ies, its release on video 
last month provides an¬ 
other chance to catch a 
great film. 

Brassed Off Is the story 
of a young woman who 
returns to her home town 
in the north of England to 
report on the local mine’s 
viability, and of the brass 
band she joins. 

The main plot of this 
film is a quirky version of 
standard warm-hearted 
comic story (used in Hol¬ 
lywood films like Cool 
Runnings) of a down-and- 
out (sports) team which 
pulls itself together and 
gradually overcomes the 
obstacles in order to win 
against the odds. 

This side of the film 
is excellent and if that 
were all there was then 
Bra ssed Off would still 
be worth seeing. But what 


really makes the film 
stand out is its politics. 

While the standard 
sports team setting tends 
to be devoid of any social 
comment, Brassed Off con¬ 
sciously looks at the prob¬ 
lems the characters face 
and shows their roots. 

From the start of the 
film some band mem¬ 
bers, struggling with the 
financial pressures of the 
recession, consider leav¬ 
ing the band to save the 
expense of subs. 

The trombonist is on 
the edge of breakdown. 
Mired in debt and fac¬ 
ing eviction, he is torn 
between the needs of his 
family and loyalty to the 
band and his father, the 
band leader. 

The unifying factor 
is the pit. The govern¬ 
ment, while supposedly 
investigating the viability 
of keeping it open, has 
offered a large redundan¬ 
cy-bribe to the workers 


- but only if they accept 
straight away. 

If they refuse, they 
face the possibility it will 
close anyway but with a 
much lower redundancy. 

Despite heated debate 
and calls to fight, when 
it comes to the vote the 
majority of the work¬ 
ers bow to the pressures 
of poverty, uncertainty 
and the violent defeats 
dealt to miners’ strug¬ 
gles throughout the 80s. 
They vote to accept the 
bribe, allowing the mine 
to be closed with work¬ 
ers’ consent. 

This is a graphic il¬ 
lustration of the tactics 
used by bosses to divide, 
demoralise and avoid 
open struggle. 

At the conclusion of the 
film, the band is united and 
victorious in competition. 
But with the pit closed, the 
future of the band mem¬ 
bers lies in the dole queue 
along with thousands of 
other British miners. 

As for the young mine 
assessor who’d tried to 
work within the system, 
one of the most telling 
scenes in the film is when 
she hands in her now re¬ 
dundant report recom¬ 
mending the mine stay 
open. 

Her boss informs her 
that regardless of the 
miners’ vote or her find¬ 
ings, it was government 
policy to close it down. 


Brass Bands 

Brass bands have always had a political function. 

The equivalent of company sports teams or 
"team building" exercises today, they were intro¬ 
duced to the factories of Europe last century to 
encourage workers to identify with their bosses, 
to promote rivalry between workers from different 
sites and to take their minds off their conditions. 

However as Brassed Off shows, this aim was 
only partly successful as the bands became an 
integral and distinctive part of working class 
culture and solidarity. 



EVERYONE'S HEARD 
of the talk about 
Aotearoa adopting a 
new flag. 

What’s much less 
well known is the 
number of new de¬ 
signs being secretly 
prepared by powerful 
political groups. 

Sooner or later the 
battle of the flags will 
be out in the open, but 
in the meantime, here’s 
a preview for our read¬ 
ers, supplied by “a reli¬ 
able source” at one of 
the flag factories. 

National: An ugly 
looking patchwork of 
turncoats and toer- 
ags held up by its own 
wind. 

Telecom: A two-sid¬ 
ed flag showing a mil¬ 
lion dollar director’s 
salary on one side and 
a consistent pattern of 
workers’ redundancy 
notices on the other. 

TVNZ: A one-sided 
flag flashing 1,000 pic¬ 
tures of Princess Di on 
a grubby yellow back¬ 
ground they describe 
as “neutral”. 

Labour: Red at the 
bottom merging into 
what looks like blue 
at the top, with a hast¬ 
ily crossed out image 
of Roger Douglas still 
discernable in the top 
right hand corner. 


Flag 

them 

away 

Alliance: Green 
and red, with the 
green torn off and 
the red fading to pale 
pink. Seems allergic 
to sunshine - recently 
staying aloft in La¬ 
bour’s shadow. 

The Rugby Union: 
A black flag with a 
large Steinlager em¬ 
blem in the centre. 

The executive of 
the Council of Trade 
Unions: A white flag, 
much used, first pro¬ 
duced by the CTU 
when National moved 
to force the Employ¬ 
ment Contracts Act 
onto workers. 

ACT: A huge piece 
of social fabric, cut, 
torn and slashed into 
the shape of a dollar 
sign. 

As you can see for 
yourself, most of those 
are a lot less inspiring 
than the old British 
empire relic that we 
already have. 

What we really 
need is a flag that’s 
bright, strong, easy 
to make. A flag that 
unites workers from 
town to town - and 
nation to nation. 

A plain red flag, 
with a gutsy struggle 
for workers’ rights al¬ 
ways going on beneath 
it. 
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State tenants mobilise 
to fight evictions 



THE STATE Housing Action Coalition is rallying support to stop an attempt to throw Sue 
(right front) out of her Hamilton home 


LEN PARKER and Sue Hartley 
are members of the State Hous¬ 
ing Action Coalition. 

Along with other state house 
tenants on SHAC's partial rent 
strike, they've been paying 
Housing New Zealand only 
25% of their income in defiance 
of the government's market 
rents policy. 

State house rentals were 
set at 25% of tenants' incomes 
before National began phasing 
in market rents in 1993. 

Both Labour and the Alliance 
are promising to return to these 
income-related rents if they form 
the next government. 

Five years on, all the rent 
strikers are still in their homes 
because they've rallied large 
numbers to beat back attempted 
evictions. 

In June 1993, dozens of 
cops and axe-wielding bailiffs 
smashed down the doors to evict 
the Asi family from their state 
home in the Auckland suburb 
of Mt Roskill. 

Through serious illness and 
low wages, the family owed 
HNZ $3,800 in back rent and 
were told to get out. 

But 20 SHAC members 
toured nearby streets door- 
knocking and calling with a 
loudhailer to rally supporters. 

100 people gathered outside 
the Asi home as the cops broke 
in. The family were physically 
removed, but backed by the 


rally they refused to leave. 

They were offered temporary 
accommodation, but said they 
needed a permanent home. 

SHAC set up a tent on the 
front lawn and vowed to stay 
there.TV One's Primetime news 
broadcast live. 

SHAC pledged their support 
if the family wished to forcibly 
re-occupy their home after the 
police had left, many times over 
if necessary. 

Publicly humiliated and fac¬ 


ing militant opposition, HNZ 
withdrew the eviction order. 

Now, however, the National- 
led government is seeking to lift 
the tempo of asset sell-offs. 

HNZ properties are the sin¬ 
gle largest government asset 
left, valued at an estimated $5 
billion to $6 billion. 

Any potential buyer, how¬ 
ever, will want their right to set 
market rents guaranteed and 
any organisation dedicated to 
fighting the sale broken. 

HNZ have now served no¬ 
tice that Sue, a single Hamilton 
woman, is liable to be evicted 
any day after September 25. 

Sue appeared before the 
tenancy tribunal on September 
2, owing $18,000 in back rent. 

The adjudicator,T. R. Ingram, 
was satisfied that she would not 
- and could not - pay the market 
rent, and issued the eviction no¬ 
tice requested by the landlord. 

Len, a retired Auckland ten¬ 
ant, has been ordered to appear 
on October 2. Unable and un¬ 
willing to pay the $6,000 owing, 
he also faces eviction. 

But Sue and Len are refusing 


to leave. And SHAC members 
are rallying the numbers to 
defend them. 

Jim Holden, a Labour Party 
candidate for the Hamilton City 
Council, and Alliance candidate 
Peter Jamieson have pledged to 
support Sue. 

They're distributing SHAC 
leaflets calling for a rally at Sue's 
house on September 25 with 
their own campaign material. 

Hamilton Age Concern are 
also working to build support. 

And the Waikato secretary 
of the Building Trades Union, 
Warren Brewer, has promised 
to organise poster paste-ups 
around the city. 

A rally of supporters has been 
called to picket Len's tenancy 
tribunal hearing on October 2. 

Defend these state tenants. 
Join the rallies! 

■ 5 pm on 25 September at 28 
Snell's Rd, Fairfield, Hamilton 

■ 9.30 am on 2 October at the 
Auckland tenancy tribunal, 
Kingston St 

For more info about these cam- 
paings or about joining SHAC's 
partial rent strike, call Peter 
Hughes, (025) 989 409 
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